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from John Davidson and an article from. Grant Allen, on hearing
which the annual's publisher demanded to read both contributions
in proof before he paid for them, because he wanted nothing from
Grant Allen on the lines of The Woman who Did, and nothing
from Davidson " on the lines of a recent contribution of his to
the Tellow Book."   "Writing of that character," declared this
apostle of repectability," may be Literature, but it is not decency."
And when in 1898 Mr. Richards, youthfully venturing where
older rivals hesitated, undertook the publication of Mr. Shaw's
Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant and tried to dispose of the American
rights, the head of the Lippincott firm wrote urging him "from
the wealth of his experience, from a sense of expediency, and
from ... the prompting of his sense of decency, to have
nothing to do with the issue of the * Unpleasant' plays," however
much he might believe in the " literary value of the * Pleasant!'"
adding his surprise that Mr. Richards should have thought the
book a suitable one to offer to a firm of their standing. As late
as 1910 the Times Book Club, in the teeth of protests from Arnold
Bennett, the Authors' Society, and the Publishers' Association,
banned John Trevena's Bracken and Mary Gaunt's The Uncounted
Cost with the same autocratic aloofness as Mudie had refused in
1856 to circulate a volume of Charles Reade's short stories, and
Mr. Wells recalls that when he published Ann Veronica in 1909,
"if I had been a D. H. Lawrence, with every fig leaf pinned aside,
I could not have been considered more improper than I was."
In spite of all the striving and struggling of everybody with the
smallest pretensions to creative art, the great Victorian gods
of Respectability, Prudery, and Humbug still maintained the
power of their idolatry in 1914. They had sustained some nasty
shocks, sometimes their pedestals had seemed momentarily to
topple, but they had never been utterly overthrown.

It was the war which tolled the knell of their doom. Re-
spectability was no longer a religion when fathers, brothers, and
sons were being hourly blown to eternity. The spirit of service
and the bond of common suffering smashed down like cobwebs
the conventions which had seemed like barriers of steel through
the generations. Men returning on leave, scarred in body and
soul from the battlefield, were welcomed home in a wild extrava-